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amining (and all of which appear to me to be specifically dis- 
tinct), arranged in what appears to me to be their natural 
order :— 


Tinnunculus sparverius (Linn.). Timnunculus rupicola (Daud.). 
sparverioides (Vigors). moluccensis (Schlegel). 
gracilis (Lesson). alaudarius (Gmel.). 
newtoni, nobis. cenchroides (Vigors). 
—- punctatus (Temm.). cenchris (Frisch). 
rupicoloides (Smith). 


V.—Notice of the Occurrence of the Tawny Pipit (Anthus ru- 
fescens) in Great Britain. By Grorcre Dawson Row ey. 


Tue fact that the Tawny Pipit is common in France would lead us 
to suppose that it might be found, more or less frequently, on our 
south coasts. I think I have established, in two instances, that 
it already has been taken near Brighton, and have little doubt 
that more examples would have been known had the attention 
of ornithologists been directed towards the species. Late on 
the evening of Sept. 24th last, a person named Wing brought 
a Pipit, in the flesh, to Mr. George Swaysland, naturalist, 
4 Queen’s Road, Brighton, with directions to stuff it for him. 
Swaysland saw at once that it was a curious bird, and, after 
some conversation, induced Wing to part with it, calling to his 
attention that he did not collect, and it could not be a parti- 
cular object of interest to any one but an ornithologist. 

Having succeeded, Swaysland took down the particulars, and 
sent for me. I read Wing’s address and the paper, which 
stated that he had shot the bird on the cliff, about a mile and a 
half from Rottingdean, near Brighton. It was pointed out to 
him by a coast-guard or fisherman ; and the bird flew just over 
the cliff at first, then alighted on the edge, and was killed. I 
examined the shot-marks, and next compared it with Yarrell and 
Morris, at first thinking it was Anthus ricardi; but the hind 
claw proving much too short, I began to suspect we had a new 
species before us. Taking time to reflect, I mentioned it to Mr. 
Alfred Newton, who observed, “Can it be Anthus rufescens, a 
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bird I always expected to turn up in England?” Ultimately I 
sent it up to Mr. Gould, whose answer I give in his own words : 
—“ The bird is Anthus rufescens; apparently a fine old male in 
summer plumage. It is unusual for it to have spotted markings 
on the chest; but I have no doubt I am right as to its name. 
Others ought to be found on the south coast, as the bird is com- 
mon in the central parts of France and Spain.” 

I had previously thought, and Swaysland with me, that it 
was a young bird of the year, and still‘ incline to that view, 
though hesitating to differ from so great an authority. We did 
so partly on account. of the fine hair-like feathers about the 
vent, and the spangles or light edges to the feathers on the back, 
which all our Larks and Pipits have in their first plumage. It 
now came to our remembrance that another specimen, which 
had been sold to Henry Collins, Esq., of Aldsworth, near Ems- 
worth, for an Anthus ricardi, was exactly the same as the one 
under examination. Upon this I wrote to Mr. Collins, a gen- 
tleman whose collection is rich in British-killed birds; and 
he, in the most liberal manner, directly placed it at my disposal. 
I knew that there could not be the smallest doubt that this 
latter was a bond fide British bird, as it had been shot by Harding, 
a domestic servant in Brighton and a highly respectable man, 
with whom I am well acquainted, and can quite depend upon. I 
was therefore much pleased to find it exactly correspond with 
the other (particularly in the short hind claw, which is long 
in A. ricardi), and to observe that Mr. Collins’s example is even 
finer than Swaysland’s. I ascertained the particulars of its cap- 
ture from Harding myself. It was shot by him, August 17, 
1858, about 7 o’clock in the morning, close to a shallow pool (a 
good locality, which I hold in great respect), near Shoreham 
Harbour, where I have, as the wished-for daylight began to 
appear, come upon a Grey Plover (Vanellus melanogaster), heard 
“his signal-whistle,” and traced his tracks upon the mud. I 
asked Harding what called his attention to this bird more than 
others, since he said there were several Rock Pipits about at the 
time, and the Meadow Pipit (Anthus pratensis) is abundant. He 
said the note struck him as different to the Titlarks. “It came 
piping down from above,” and allowed him to approach with 
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great facility. Mr. Collins’s Pipit, though rather hard hit, is 
evidently older than Swaysland’s, and is also, I believe, a male. 
It seems probable, when we consider the time it was killed, that 
it had bred somewhere in this country, perhaps not far off, and 
was then thinking of departure. The Rottingdean bird likewise 
had migration in view, doubtless. I have preserved the sternum 
of the latter. Mr. Tristram, in his catalogue of 1858, says of 
this bird, “it is the Pipit of the Sahara Desert, and its eggs vary 
as widely as those of the Tree Pipit in England;” and Mr. 
Wheelwright states the Tawny Pipit (A. campestris, Briss.) to 
occur in Sweden, “ where it is confined to the sandy shores of 
the south.” Notwithstanding its wide range, it is strange that 
no examples have previously been recorded here. A genuine 
British-taken nest of eggs of Anthus rufescens may not be im- 
possible, therefore, to a pains-taking Sussex collector or others ;. 
and that such a piece of good fortune may befall some of his 
‘Tbis ’ friends is the sincere desire and wish of the individual 
who has ventured to trouble them with this communication. 


= VI.—On the Birds of the Interior of British North America. 
By Captain BLAKISTON. 


Wuen I first thought of a communication on this subject, my 
intention was simply to supply additional notes concerning speci- 
mens collected durmg my wanderings in the Indian country, 
between Hudson’s Bay and the Rocky Mountains, in 1857, 1858, 
and 1859, which I was prevented from attaching to the list 
published in ‘The Ibis’ (Nos. 12 and 13) by the shortness 
of my stay in England previous to leaving for China. On going 
through my note-books, however, I found many observations on 
birds that I had not been fortunate enough to preserve specimens 
of, which I considered ought not to be lost; and having, when 
identifying my collection, rummaged up most that was pre- 
viously known respecting the ornithology of the northern part 
of the American continent, which I found much scattered, I 
determined upon making this as complete a list as possible of 
the birds inhabiting the interior portion of the vast tract stretch- 
ing from ocean te ocean, known as British North America. 


